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The Genesis and Dissolution of the Faculty of Speech. A 
Clinical and Psychological Study of Aphasia, by Joseph Collins, 
M. D., Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System 
in the New York Post-Graduate Medical School, etc. Awarded 
the Alvarenga Prize of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, 
1897. New York: The MacMillan Company, 1898. 

A book that has received a prize is like a painting marked, “ Hors 
concours.” You are told thereby that the artist has done good work, 
and that there must be merit in his production. If you cannot see it, 
the fault is with your powers of observation and not with the painting. 
In this instance we are ready to endorse the verdict of the jury. Dr. 
Collins’ essay on aphasia was altogether worthy of the prize, for it 
is characterized by an intelligent grasp of the subject, by much origin¬ 
ality of thought, and by a critical spirit which has enabled the author 
to give a just estimate of contending theories. He has laid down 
his monograph on the broadest lines, including under aphasia " the 
total inability, or partial disability, of an individual to make outward 
expression of thoughts, feelings, or other states of consciousness, 
whether such disability result from interference with the formation 
of the mental content, or in the emission of it.” 

The subject is subdivided (in the introductory chapter) into: 
1. True Aphasia—aphasia of apperception, due to lesion of the speech 
region; 2. Sensory Aphasia; 3. Motor Aphasia; 4. Compound Aphasia. 
The distinction between true aphasia and motor and sensory aphasia 
is not “posited” (to use one of the author’s many pet words) very 
clearly, nor is it maintained throughout the book; and. surely, motor 
aphasia is due to a lesion of the centre itself, as well as to a lesion of 
the “motor pathways over which motor impulses travel in passing to 
the peripheral speech musculature.” 

In the chapter on the history of aphasia (an unusually well 
written chapter) the author gives an excellent and interesting account 
of the writings of previous authors. We have no fault to find with 
his estimate of the relative importance of the contributions by various 
standard writers, but regret that he did not enter more fully into the 
analysis of the essays by Hughlings Jackson, which, to our thinking, 
have been the most enduring contributions to the psychology of 
aphasia. To be sure, the author states that “three great names . . . 

stand out above those of all others (aside from Broca and Wernicke), 
namely, Trousseau, Hughlings Jackson and Kussmaul.” 

Chapters 3 and 4 are devoted to the genesis and functions of 
speech and to the conception of aphasia. In the latter the author 
defines his position in accord with those who believe speech to be 
the function not of any one or two centres, but of the zone of language 
in which the special centres and the association tracts connecting 
them are situated. It is a relief to know that the speech area is 
gondola-shaped. We had thought it resembled a slipper, but gon¬ 
dola it is. Flechsig’s recent publications have formed an important 
support for the author’s conception of aphasia. He has 
accepted the professor’s theories in toto, and we fear that he has 
not read them with the same “criticalness” which he has applied to 
the writings of others. Collins does not believe in a special graphic 
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motor centre, and his arguments on this point are convincing. We 
cannot approve entirely, however, of his objections to the form of 
subcortical motor aphasia, and think Proust-Lichtheim’s test is more 
satisfactory than the author seems willing to believe. 

The chapters on sensory and subcortical sensory aphasia contain 
comprehensive statements of the questions involved. The clinical 
and pathological data furnished by the writer help to make these 
chapters particularly valuable. We cannot refer in detail to the many 
interesting points discussed, but may note in passing that reference is 
made to the case of Freund, which shows “that the peripheral auditory 
neuron can be normal for the conduction of ordinary sounds, and 
diseased for the conduction of sounds having highly differentiated 
significance.” 

In the chapter on total aphasia the author has shown the results 
of his own clinical experience. Many other writers have erred in 
defining their cases always as belonging to the type either of motor 
or of sensory aphasia, and in not allowing that the two may be com¬ 
bined. During the period of convalescence these mixed or “total” 
aphasias are most puzzling. 

Of the remaining chapters of the book it need only be said that 
Collins has done ample justice to the consideration of the etiology, 
the morbid anatomy and the treatment of aphasia, but the reader 
must remain impressed with the fact that in nine cases out of ten 
the aphasia is only one of a series of symptoms. In the chapter on 
treatment, pedagogic methods are properly extolled. 

The attentive reader will lay down this book impressed by its 
matter and its style. As we have said above, there is much originality 
in the former, and we cannot help saying that there is still more in 
the latter. Few medical men of our day wield as facile a pen, but 
there is danger in this ease of diction—the danger that the reader’s 
attention will be arrested first by the style, and lastly by the 
contents. Collins has a special fondness for archaic terms and for 
new (composite) terms. Where is the "word coining” centre that 
harbors “awakement,” “paronymization” (shades of Wilder!), “dex- 
trality,” “ hostilely,” “ ideate,” “ materies of storage,” “ undislodg- 
able?” There is every reason to believe that the editor of the next 
Century Dictionary will have a serious task before him. But. to be 
•original is meritorious, and many of us will ascribe our “awakement” 
on the subject of aphasia to the “materies” of Collins’ splendid mono¬ 
graph. B. Sachs. 


A Text-Book of the Practice of Medicine. By James M. 
Anders, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D,, Professor of Practice of Medicine 
and of Clinical Medicine in the Medico-Chirurgical College of 
Philadelphia. W. B. Saunders. Philadelphia, 1898. 

Dr. Anders has written quite a large and presentable work on 
the practice of medicine. In it about 200 pages are devoted to the 
diseases of the nervous system. In a practice of medicine one does 
not expect to find an extensive treatment of any one particular field, 
and hence the chapters on nervous diseases will be of little service to 
the neurologist, but to the beginning student of neurology we be¬ 
lieve the chapters in question will be of a great deal of service. The 
style is good, the information, for the most part, accurate, and there 
is one feature commendable from the pedagogic point of view. This 
consists in the large number of tables of differential diagnosis, 
specially valuable for the beginner, though the specialist realizes their 
inadequacy. Vogel. 



